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THE ALDINE. 



MORNING AND EVENING. 

Infinite, indeed, are the soul-inspiring beauties 
of earl}' morning, when all nature is awaking to new 
glory in the light of another day. 
Every sunrise is a fresh revela- 
tion of beauty and grandeur. 
How all the flowers lift their 
heads ; and birds, and all living 
creatures, shake off the slumbers 
of the night, and rouse them- 
selves to greet the God of Day, 
as he rises over the hills to bless 
them. We have never wondered 
that" the Mexicans of old wor- 
shiped the sun as a divine being. 
Had they not mingled the hor- 
ror of a terrible human sacrifice 
with their religion, it would have 
been remembered as a bit of pure 
and exquisite poetry. How beau- 
tiful was the ceremony, on the 
morning of that day of the year 
specially dedicated to the adora- 
tion of the sun. The whole 
Plaza, in front of the temple, was 
filled with an expectant crowd ; 
and the priests, arrayed in white 
robes, stood on the topmost step 
of the sacred edifice, waiting, 
with outstretched hands, for the 
appearance of the great lumi- 
nary. When he rose over the 
hills, and threw his long, slanting 
beams across the land, the priests 

fell on their knees, emptying a golden cup of wine to 
his 'honor, while all the people gave utterance to 
shouts and songs of praise. 

Every morning all nature repeats the action of the 
ancient Mexicans, the birds, one and all, unite in a 
glorious triumphal song, and man, unless his taste 
be perverted by a false manner of 
life, rises and hastens out to refresh 
himself with the vigorous morning 
air. Those who draw their curtains 
to exclude the, light, and slumber 
on long after the sun is high in the 
heavens, know nothing of the rosy 
flush of morning, nor of the joyous 
utterances of nature which greet 
the dawning day. But he who, wise 
betimes, enjoys the beauties ere 
they are lost in the glare of noon, 
finds the gold which, according to 
the old proverb, is in the clasp of 
the morning hour. 

What activity morning brings to 
the house of the countryman ! The 
cows are lowing to be milked, and 
turned out to crop the grass before 
it has lost the dewy sweetness. 
The chickens are making such a 
noise, that there is no such thing as 
sleeping within a mile of the farm- 
yard ; and, in the fields, the hay- 
cocks must be thrown open to 
dry in the early sunlight. 

In winter, too, when the birds 
ure gone southward, and the farmer 
finds work indoors, or in the forest, 
where the sturdy blows of his ax 
make the whole woods ring, the 
morning light, on the broad fields 
of snow, tempts many a one to take 
a brisk walk across the hard-frozen 
crust. And, at Christmas time, 
there are green boughs to be 
broken off and brought home to 
deck the hall for the festivities 
of the evening. Look at the fair 
maid in our picture. She is cheer- 
ily braving the snow, that she may 
carry home her armful of holly 
and mistletoe. Her bright, laugh- 
ing face is a true image of morning, 
and, although the sun is hid be- 
hind clouds, he sparkles from her 
twinkling eyes. And here she is, 
in the evening, dressed for the Christmas ball, blush- 
ing behind her fan, as she remembers the threatened 
kiss under the mistletoe. She knew what she was 
doing when she brought the branches home through 
the snow, and twined them over the door. There is 



method in the pranks of those innocent, jolly girls, 
especially about Christmas time, when a crowd of 
handsome cousins are home from college. But who 
shall chide them ? There is only one morning to life ; 




MORNING. 

and its day, when once it is finished, never begins 
again. 

After the noisy advent of Aurora in her triumphal 
car is over, the day wears on, with its hours of toil, 
through the glaring noon to the refreshing and rest- 
ful quiet of the evening. Who does not love the 




OUT OF DOORS, 
happy star that ushers in night's cooling shade? 

" O Hesperus ! thou bringest all good things — 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 

To the young bird the parent's brooding wings, 
The welcome stall to the o'erlabored steer." 



It is the time of repose for man and beast, when 

family circles are completed around the fireside. The 

time, too, when those who long for absent dear ones, 

feel the yearning and desire more powerful, and are 

almost crushed by its weight. 

It is easy to miss the beloved 

one in all the light and busy 

hours of the day, but when night 

comes on, the first night — 

"When one sits quite alone! — Then 

one weeps, then one kneels ! 
— God ! how the house feels. " 

And how well Byron knew the 
feeling of the wanderer from 
home when the evening ap- 
proached : 

" Soft hour ! which wakes the wish, and 

melts the heart 
Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
When they from their sweet friends are 

torn apart." 

But twilight and evening are 
30011 lost amid the deeper shades 
of night, and sleep kills both 
joy and sorrow. If one can sleep ! 
But how many a poor unfortu- 
nate is disturbed by all the evil 
noises which sometimes combine 
to make night hideous. Cats ! 
Joyous, playful creatures in the 
morning, purring and familiar 
round the evening fireside, at 
night they seem transformed 
into very imps of darkness. 

" Now puss, while folks are in their beds, treads leads, 
And sleepers waking, grumble — ' Drat that cat ! ' 
Who in the gutter caterwauls, squalls, mauls 
Some feline foe, and screams in shrill ill-will." 

Tom Hood had certainly been a personal sufferer, 
or he never could have composed these extraordi- 
nary but truthful lines. 

Morning and evening have been 
the subject of volumes of poetic 
thoughts, ever since that day when 
the historic poet of old wrote that 
" the evening and the morning 
were the first day." And, as cen- 
turies pass away, the splendor and 
the glory of the movement of the 
sun appear, more and more, a sub- 
ject of admiration. Some one once 
expressed a wish to Daniel Web- 
ster, that he had been present at 
the first sunrise. Webster silenced 
him with the reply that, every new 
sunrise was a greater wonder than 
all which had gone before ; and the 
idea that, for over six thousand 
years, the sun had kept his course, 
rising every morning without the 
variation of the thousandth part of 
a second from the appointed time, 
threw a greater glory around the 
orb of day — a majesty which only 
centuries could bestow. 

The coming of morning and even- 
ing is a festival to the "little folk 
of nature," especially to the birds, 
whom it awakens to more vivacious 
life. It is their holiday — the happy 
hour when they have nothing to 
do but sing. The lark begins the 
jubilation of morning, if we may 
trust the poets, who s^nd her sing- 
ing to the gate of heaven ; and the 
nightingale closes the choral songs 
of night. "The nightingale, another 
of my airy creatures," says old 
Izaac Walton," breathes such sweet 
loud music out of her little instru- 
mental throat, that it might make 
mankind to think that miracles are 
not ceased. He that at midnight, 
when the very laborer sleeps 
soundly, should hear her, as I have 
very often, the clear airs, the sweet 
descants, the natural rising and 
falling, the doubling and redoubling of her voice, 
might well be lifted above the earth, and say, ' Lord, 
what music hast thou provided for the saints in 
heaven, when thou affordest bad men such music on 
earth ? ' " 
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THE MARTINMAS GOOSE. 

It is a frosty November morning. The hills are 
still enveloped in a night-cap of gray mist, and all 
the fields are quiet, as if composing 
themselves for the long winter 
sleep. 

But about the farm-house every- 
body is stirring. The farmer, him- 
self, with his long pipe in his mouth, 
is briskly crossing the yard. He 
opens a door of one of the sheds, 
and a noisy crowd rush out — geese, 
ducks and hens, clamoring loudly 
for their breakfast. While they are 
busy picking up the corn thrown 
to them, the farmer runs his criti- 
cal eye over the fowls, and sud- 
denly seizes the largest and fattest 
goose by the neck, and, untouched 
by its pitiful laments, carries the 
helpless victim to the house, where 
the whole family, from the aged 
grandmother to the curly-headed 
household pet, are waiting eagerly 
to receive it. The prospect of roast 
goose for dinner is certainly not a 
very unusual occurrence in this 
comfortable home, but although 
there might be goose on the table 
every day in the year, the one 
specially consecrated to St. Martin 
would never fail to excite enthusi- 
asm. The Martinmas goose is the delicacy of the 
dinner table on the nth of November, and through- 
out the whole of Germany the geese are seized and 
slaughtered for use on that day, as ruthlessly as tur- 
keys are killed for New England Thanksgiving. 

To find the origin of this custom, we must look 
back through legendary literature, where are many 
stories about the treacherous conduct of geese to- 
wards the holy Saint Martin. The 
1 ith of November is Saint Martin's 
Day ; and, according to an old edict, 
geese are to be specially punished, 
at that time, by all who. respect his 
memory, which, in Germany, may 
be called a sentiment common to 
the whole geese-eating population. 

Saint Martin was a priest, and, if 
we may believe history, a very 
humble-minded man, who desired 
to do good in a simple way. But 
his preaching was so powerful, and 
his influence so great, that the 
Church desired to advance her tal- 
ented son, and, against his wishes, 
raised him to the rank of a bishop. 
To escape the honor, Saint Martin 
ran away, and hid himself in a 
goose-pen. The geese, being very 
angry at the intruder, made such a 
"gickgack " that the fugitive was 
discovered, and dragged away to be 
placed in the bishop's chair at 
Tours. In his rage he cursed the 
geese for ever and evermore. The 
story is told in old nursery ballads 
of Germany, and the picture-books 
contain many a representation of 
great carnage among the geese on 
Saint Martin's Day. 

There are always skeptics to dis- 
turb one's belief in all the good 
old stories ; and some very proper, 
truth-telling person is always on 
hand, to tell the child that it is the 
North wind, and not Santa Claus, 
that whistles in the chimney ; and 
that spiders, not fairies, weave 
those beautiful gossamer webs on 
the grass in the morning. There- 
fore it is very natural that there 
are some people — may they never 
have roast goose to eat — who de- 
clare that Saint Martin was noth- 
ing but a fat, ambitious, old man, 
who was so fond of good living 
that he used to have geese boxed up and fatted, that 
he might have the livers for his luncheon. They say, 
too, that November is the month when geese have 
the best flavor, and that they get eaten because they 
are good, and not in honor of the saint. 



In the countries of the lower Rhine, the peasants 
build huge bonfires on Saint Martin's Eve, and dance 
around them, with great noise of singing and shout- 
ing. They have plenty of apples and sausages at the 




EVEN TNG. 

bonfire, and fastening them to long sticks, cook them 
by the flames, and believe them to possess virtue to 
guard them from sickness and misfortune through 
the winter. When the bonfire is burned out, the 
ashes are gathered up carefully, and scattered over 
the fields sown with winter-wheat, as no snails, nor 
other devouring creatures, dare creep among the 
ashes of Saint Martin's fires. 




IN-DOORS. 

In some of the wine-growing portions of Germany, 
Saint Martin is supposed to take particular interest 
in the pressing of the grapes, and to have a hand in 
changing the must, or unfermented juice, into wine. 
The children believe that his power is still greater; 



and, on Saint Martin's Day, they fill a jar with spring 
water, which they dance about, singing a song, de- 
claring that the saint is coming to change it into 
wine. When they go in the evening to look at it, 
Mamma has generally been there 
before them, and they are delighted 
to find their anticipations realized. 
In Swabia, Martinmas is a festi- 
val for all the school children. For 
a week before the holiday, there is 
evidently something very mysteri- 
ous going on among the little folks ; 
boys and girls whisper together in 
school-time, and the pennies which 
usually go for nuts and apples are 
carefully hoarded up. It may be 
that the lessons are somewhat 
neglected, but it would never do for 
the teacher to be too severe on 
these slight short-comings, for he 
knows that all this mysterious plan- 
ning is to give to him pleasure. 
When the day at last arrives the 
teacher is surprised, of course, to 
see before him a happy crowd of 
boys and girls, one carrying fruit, 
others wine, cake, and wreaths of 
dried grasses. But the most im- 
portant of all is a white, fat goose, 
trimmed with gay ribbons, and 
pushed along by a crowd of boys. 
The children gather around their 
teacher, thrusting their gifts into 
his hands, and laughing and shouting with great de- 
light. If, by chance, the goose begins to cackle, the 
uproar increases, and the little folks dance and sing 
as if there were no such things as spelling-books and 
arithmetics in the world. No more study is possible 
that day, and after escorting the teacher to his house, 
they leave him with his presents, and go to their own 
holiday dinners of the Martinmas goose. It is not 
uncommon for the children to ask 
about the Saint in whose honor the 
goose is eaten, and after dinner, if 
their curiosity still continues, many 
stories are related, of which he is 
the hero. He was a soldier at first, 
they are told, but, at the age of 
forty, he wished to leave the army 
and devote all his time to the ser- 
vice of God. Julian the Apostate, 
who was then Emperor of Rome, 
accused him of cowardice, in wish- v 
ing to be dismissed before a bat- 
tle, which was expected, could be 
fought. Soldier Martin repelled the 
charge, and offered to be placed 
naked in the front of the fight, 
armed only with his cross. He was 
taken at his word, and men were 
commanded to guard him, in order 
that this might be done, as it would 
have been, if peace had not been 
declared before the time of the bat- 
tle. He was highly honored after 
he became a priest, and by none 
more than the Empress Helena, 
who once prepared a supper for him 
with her own hands, and waited 
upon him like a servant while he 
ate. It was, doubtless, a good sup- 
per, though the Martinmas goose 4, 
was not cooked : so at least thought 
the pious Empress, who gathered 
up the crumbs when he had finish- 
ed, as being, in her estimation, more 
precious than any meal that the 
Emperor's table afforded. He was 
noted, even while a soldier, for his 
benevolence, of which many stories 
are related. Here is one : " The 
winter of 332 was so severely cold 
that large numbers perished in the 
streets of Amiens, where the regi- 
ment of Saint Martin was quartered. 
One day he met at the gate a naked 
man, and taking pity on him he 
divided his cloak (for it was all he 
had) and gave half to the beggar. That night, in a 
dream, Jesus stood before him, and on his shoulders 
he wore the half cloak that Martin had given the beg- 
gar, and said to the angels : ' Know ye who hath thus 
arrayed me ? My servant, Martin hath done it'.' " 



